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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Die Stetigkeit int Kulturwandel: eine soziologische Studie. Von Alfred Vier- 
KANDT. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1908. — pp. xiv, 209. 
Vierkandt's thesis can be put into a few words. Culture is an inheritance with 
its roots deep in the past; it tends to continue itself unchanged; change is 
difficult and a sharp advancement is hampered by a thousand influences; 
creators and innovators rarely produce any startling novelty — their most 
significant achievements are merely somewhat new combinations of old 
elements; progress is by blind Teachings out in all directions and the actual 
movement in any direction may be more due to accident than to intelligent 
and purposive effort or leadership. In the development and demonstration 
of these ideas the author makes a penetrating analysis and brings together a 
mass of examples and illustrations from all times, places, and culture stages. 
His discussion falls into three parts: Historical, Psychological (the Histori- 
cal Structure of Consciousness), and Sociological (the Mechanism of Culture- 
movement). In his historical part, Vierkandt brings together facts from daily 
life, from customs, language, and political life, from religion and mythology, 
from art and from science — where, if anywhere, one might expect to find free 
and independent thought, original discovery, and invention — to demonstrate 
his claims. Even our boasted present-day civilization is not a purposive, 
intentional, well-directed, progressive movement; it is a blind struggle be- 
tween the old past and a new present in which progressive ideas and 
tendencies have a great probability of being strangled or suppressed. 
New propositions and ideas are based upon and built up from old ones 
and are but slight variations or improvements; short cuts are rare and 
the new thought is forced to follow all the windings and twists and 
turns of the old, which may have been directed to quite different 
ends. Saint Paul appreciated all this as clearly as Vierkandt and expressed 
it quite as well. In the psychological part of his discussion, Vierkandt investi- 
gates the historical structure of consciousness. Conservatism and progress 
are existent psychological tendencies; the mental life of the individual shows 
the significance of repetition, of training; what is difficult the first time it 
is done, becomes easy, mechanical indeed, by repeated performance; 
every new mental operation must be fitted to and connected with what has 
gone before; adjustments and interrelations once established make change in 
the mass extraordinarily difficult; mental processes, the emotional life, the 
formation of value standards, conduct, all illustrate and exemplify these facts. 
In this part of his work Vierkandt investigates the creative faculty and indi- 
cates the characteristics and qualifications of an inventor, creator, or leader. 
In the third and principal part of his treatise — the sociological — our author 
studies the mechanism of Culture-movement or Culture-change. Left to 
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itself any local culture persists indefinitely, with extremely slow change. 

When different cultures come into contact, changes are most rapid and notable; 

even then they are subject to all the limitations already indicated. Different 

types of changes may be recognized, — accultural and indigenous, stable and 

unstable, essential and unessential, conscious and unconscious. At the very 

beginning of his discussion Vierkandt indicates three conditions of culture 

change: there must be a pervading social preparedness or ripeness, a 

need, and an originating individual or individuals. Here each of these is 

discussed in detail. His study of the qualities of leadership and of the irrational 

character of culture are among the most suggestive and interesting passages 

in the whole work. 

The author concludes by a brief chapter in which he applies his study to 

existing conditions. His treatment here is at once pessimistic and optimistic. 

He emphasizes the importance of the trivial and the fact that great things are 

but combinations of small ones. Notwithstanding his demonstration of the 

force of conservatism and the irrationality of culture, the author plainly hopes 

for a future in which purposive action will lead to definite progress. Vier- 

kandt's discussion is new and thorough-going, yet at its conclusion we feel that 

we knew it all before. Perhaps the facts have been less clearly defined and 

they have not been brought into consistent combination but they have long 

been felt and known. It would be almost possible to bring together a series 

of folk proverbs and religious maxims which would outline his whole argument. 

Frederick Starr. 
University of Chicago. 

Le droit et la sociologie. Par Raoul Brugeilles. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. 

— pp. 162. 

The fairest criticism of M. Brugeilles's monograph would, it seems to the 
reviewer, begin with the conclusion, which occupies the last six pages of the 
one hundred and sixty-two the book contains. In these pages the author 
sketches, in the briefest way, a proposal for a radical reconstruction of exist- 
ing legal systems. 

Dissatisfaction with existing law is perennial, and proposals for reform or 
reconstruction of it are almost numberless. But these proposals may gener- 
ally be classified in one or the other of two groups: proposals to collate and 
formulate in some brief and clear fashion the present body of law — the law as 
it already exists in a less accessible or less intelligible form — such a work, for 
example, as was done by Sir Frederick Pollock for the partnership law of 
England; or, on the other hand, proposals to improve the existing law, to 
devise new legal rules more in conformity with the principles of justice than 
those obtaining at present — such a codification as Bentham advocated, and 
to the principles of which the great work of David Dudley Field, in some degree 
at least, conformed. M. Brugeilles is a more radical Bentham. Dismissing 
as hopeless any reform of present legal systems by legislative patchwork or 
jurisconsult commentary, he announces as the only final solution of the 
problems presented by the chaotic mass of rules now constituting law, 



